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290 The Old Testament Student. 

As Christianity grew out of Judaism, so the larger thought of the prophets grew 
out of the ideas that, in the germ, were the possession of the people from the very 
beginning of their history. As in regard to the covenant, so in regard to the whole 
range of ideas concerning God and man. We have it all in the old germinant 
thought, " Ye shall be holy, for I am holy" (Lev. 11:44). It may be said that a 
growth has taken place along the line of a change in the idea of holiness. Thus 
we have seen that Amos represents a stage in the progress of the religious thought 
of Israel. Yet we are still under the Old Covenant. Although Amos denounces 
his nation and exposes their wickedness, he is nevertheless a Jew. Or, rather, 
strictly speaking, we cannot, except by anticipation, call Amos even a " Jew." 
The nation has further growth before it in the matter of thought and life, and 
Judaism proper did not take its rise until after the exile. However, Amos is 
consciously one of God's chosen people. In this character he confldently asserts 
himself before the close of his prophecy. He believes that God has something 
good in store for the nation. So that the severe, harsh tone of the book is lighted 
up with a hopeful view of the future. Although Yahweh is the Lord and Judge 
of all the nations of the earth, yet he has special dealings with his own chosen 
people, and so Amos closes his prophecy with a bright vision of the future ideal 
state. It is to be founded on moral principles. The nation will be truly united 
to Yahweh. The people will reflect the moral and spiritual qualities of their God. 
Yet the position of Amos is one of more than national import. Although as 
the herdsman of Tekoa he denounces the priests of Bethel and the grandees of 
Samaria, yet he speaks for all time. Although he warns his country against the 
specific incursion of a foreign power, yet there is a spirit of universality and abso- 
luteness in his utterances. Above all the proper prerogatives of a Hebrew prophet, 
above all national considerations and local applications, above all lessons to be 
learned from the immediate issue of events, Amos stands forth as the embodiment 
of a robust faith in the complete sway of ethical principles and the final triumph 
of good over evil. To sum up, religion according to Amos consists not so much in 
belief or worship as in conduct, in a well regulated moral life. This life of rigor- 
ous moral virtue is demanded by the majesty and justice of God. For the pur- 
pose of bringing Israel to the enjoyment of such a life, God is to visit upon the 
nation its overthrow and captivity. Amos lays down, for the first time, the prin- 
ciples of a pure ethical monotheism. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

A striking proof that the Babylonians attained a high degree of civilization at 
a very early period is the fact that the invention of writing lay in the remote past. 
The oldest inscriptions, dating back forty centuries before our era, are written in a 
character which, in imitation of the terminology of Egyptologists, has been called 
hieratic. This was derived from an older hieroglyphic writing, and while in 
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Egypt both styles were in use, in Babylonia the original Hieroglyph is rarely 
traceable. The lines and angles of the original picture were still further conven- 
tionalized through the use of a three-cornered stylus on the soft surface of clay 
tablets. Hence arose the so-called cuneiform writing, the successor to the hieratic, 
which remained in use up to the time of the Seleucidse. Prom the ninth century 
B. C. there are indications of the knowledge and use of the Aramaic character, 
which was far better suited to the peculiarities of a Semitic speech. 

At first, as is shown by the Inscriptions found at Telloh the writing was not 
in continuous lines from left to right, but from right to left in horizontal columns, 
which were divided into an unequal number of smaller perpendicular columns, 
each of which contained the signs of a word or word-group, arranged perpendicu- 
larly. This is the original and natural direction ; for according to it the signs for 
"man" and "statue" stand upright, while that for "fish" is recumbent. The 
later conventional style reverses this. Here we see the relationship to the Chi- 
nese, which is still written in perpendicular columns, and to the Egyptian, which 
was written sometimes in one way, sometimes in the other. The Babylonians 
early abandoned the perpendicular style, while in Assyria no trace of it whatever 
remains. The change may have been due to Semitic idfeas and Semitic supremacy. 
The archaistic cuneiform style must have arisen in Babylonia before the founda- 
tion of the Assyrian Empire. The Assyrian inscriptions of Ramm&nnirar I. differ 
little from the old Babylonian of Hammurabi. But each from a common starting 
point developed in a way peculiar"to itself. 

We can but touch on the origin of the Babylonian hieroglyphic writing which 
developed into the cuneiform. It seems certain to the writer that it was not 
invented by a Semitic people ; for the phonetic values of the signs do not corre- 
spond to known Semitic names of the objects represented, neither do they suit 
well the oral expression of a Semitic speech. But it is not an ascertained fact 
that the Sumerians and Akkadians were the originators of the system, though 
this is the general view. The suspicion is forced upon one that this style of 
writing was borrowed by the old Chaldeans themselves from a sea-coast people of 
higher civilization. But it can be asserted with certainty that neither Chinese 
nor Egyptians transmitted it to the Babylonians, or borrowed it from them. In 
all probability these three peoples derived their system of written characters from 
a common source and then developed it independently. The direction of the 
writing, the rule that the front of the figures was turned toward the reader, with 
other peculiarities, show that the Egyptian and old Babylonian systems at least 
found their root in the same ground idea, and this, of course, was by no means 
the only possible one ; nor was there any compulsion upon the human mind to pro- 
ceed in one line of development rather than in another. But though the system 
of written characters of the Babylonians and Assyrians may have been an inher- 
itance, it became in a true sense their own creation, for they elaborated it by their 
own genius and fitted it to their own ideas. 

The cuneiform writing had a real literary utility ; stories, legends and poems 
were engraved, in characters exceedingly minute, on clay tablets, which were 
often numbered, like the pages of a book, the title of the whole being frequently, 
as in Hebrew, the opening word, the first word of the next tablet being also indi- 
cated upon each. Though we possess but a fragment of all the literature of 
Babylonia, nevertheless we are able even now to take a bird's-eye view of the 
whole and to convince ourselves of its varied character. 
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Mythic and half-mythic stories, historical passages, hymns to the gods and 
other devotional songs take the first place in the literature which has been pre- 
served. There are also prophecies, oracles, collections of proverbs and fables of 
various animals. The cosmogonies, or better, theogonies, date from a very early 
period. Pure myths are the tales of Maruduk or Eamman in the contest with the 
dragon Tiamat, the story of the descent of Istar to Hades, and the anthropo- 
morphic account of the rebellion of the storm-bird Zu. Histories in mythic dress 
are the tales of the birth and childhood of Sargon, of the terrible deeds of Dibbara, 
the god of pestilence. Of priceless value is the so-called Nimrod-Epos, the name 
of whose hero is commonly read Izdubar or Gristubar. The sixth and eleventh 
tablets of the original twelve are the only ones which have been preserved with 
any degree of completeness ; of the tenth we possess a considerable fragment ; but 
the rest are hopelessly mutilated. There can be no doubt, however, that the tab- 
lets contained a continuous history of a warrior who is customarily identified 
with Nimrod, and at the same time held to be a sun-hero, a sort of Hercules, 
whose labors corresponded to the twelve months. Though much of this must 
remain for the present conjectural, we cannot ignore the points of similarity with 
the Greek hero. The one is the object of the hatred of Hera, the other, of that of 
Istar, though on different grounds ; the one conquers monsters and tyrants, the 
other overthrows the Elamitic despot Humbaba and the bull sent against him by 
Anu and Istar ; both, though with different purposes, undertake a journey to the 
west. Yet with all this, the differences are too great to identify the heroes. The 
ancient Uruk was the scene of the events of the Epos. The hero was a mythical, 
not an historic personage, though he appears as a prince's son, frees the land from 
foreign tyranny, and reigns in Uruk. Extremely remarkable is the quarrel with 
Istar, who is represented as queen of Uruk. The visit to the Babylonian Noah, 
whom Berossos calls Xisuthros, gives the poet opportunity to insert the story of 
the flood, which is acknowledged to have many points of similarity with the bib- 
lical account and to be composed of two or more differing legends. The note- 
worthy fact in all this is that out of the myths and traditions of a pre-historic age 
the Babylonians constructed an epic whose origin cannot be later than the period of 
the highest development of the kingdom of Ur. Bat we have no reason to believe 
that they were written in any other language than the vernacular of the Semitic 
inhabitants, though old Chaldaic models may have been before the minds of the 
poets. 

The Assyrian Lyrics likewise deserve mention. They are quite numerous, 
consisting of incantatory formulas; the penitential psalms already mentioned; 
and the hymns to the gods, of which we possess many, and which, while used in 
religious ceremonies, were perhaps not expressly composed for them, but were the 
voice of the holy enthusiasm of the poets. The terms poet and seer being in 
antiquity synonymous, a magical power was ascribed to a beautiful hymn. These 
hymns are dedicated to the great gods of the pantheon. One praises Ann's 
weapon, the lightning ; others are addressed to no particular god, while others are 
prayers for the welfare of land and king. Here belongs the so-called Eoyal Psalm, 
which hardly deserves this title, being a simple prayer for the blessing and happi- 
ness of the king. As to form there are traces of parallelism of verse members, 
while in some there appears an alliterative rhsTne. In five hymns at least certain 
successive lines begin, if not with the same syllable, at least with the same sound. 
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The question, when did the Babylonian literature originate and what is the 
relative age of its productions, cannot yet be answered. Independent Assyrian 
literature is easily reviewed, but the Babylonian empire and literature was cent- 
uries old. The limits on the one side are the reigns of the Sargonids, Sen- 
nacherib and Alurbanipal (700 B. C), and on the other Sargon I., before whose 
time (3800 B. C) no Semitic Babylonian literature can be thought of. Formerly it 
was held that all the Babylonian texts were composed in the Akkadian or Sumer- 
ian, and were translated by the Semite. The date of the original composition was 
assumed to be the seventeenth century before our era, after which time it has been 
said the old Chaldaic became a dead language. Neither assumption is correct. 
It is an open question whether the old Chaldaic were not a living language down 
to the time of Samas-sumukin. Even if this were not so, it was certainly always 
a sacred and learned language like the Latin of the Middle Ages. Consequently 
texts written in this language might still belong to the Semitic period. It is 
nearly certain that the Semitic text of the penitential psalms is the original and 
older and the other a translation. It is inconceivable that a gifted people like the 
Babylonians should have done nothing for centuries but transcribe and translate 
the remains of a foreign speech. Their historical inscriptions prove them masters 
of their language and show them able to take a lofty flight in the utterance of 
religious thought. They stood for a long period at the head of civilization and 
taught their conquerors, the Assyrians. It must not be denied, however, that the 
South was the theatre of most of the Sagas and legends. Not Ur or Nippur, not 
Babel or AganS, were the scene of the Deluge-story and of the exploits of Gistubar, 
but Surippak, which in historical times was unimportant, and Uruk, which 
once the capital of a mighty kingdom, yielded later to the overlordship of Ur. 
The representation of Istar as a princess who chose from time to time a new 
spouse points to a time when the matriarchate prevailed. But the days of Surip- 
pak and Uruk lay in the gray and misty past ; the acting heroes are but mythic 
forms, and poems regarding them could no more have arisen in that early period 
than the Homeric songs in the time of the Trojan war. The conjecture seems 
justified that the story of Gristubar's victory over Humbaba belonged to a time 
when the Elamites under Kudurnan^undi carried away the sacred statue of 
NanS, from Uruk, and when later Kudurmabuk founded a dynasty in Larsa and 
Ur, and that the intention was to stir the national consciousness by the remem- 
brance of a glorious past. 

It is difficult to pronounce judgment on the literary value of the stories and 
poems left by the Babylonians. On the one hand they have been exalted to a 
place beside the literary monuments of classic antiquity ; on the other hand they 
have been characterized as a " depressing waste of Ninevitish gentleman-farmer 
poetry." Neither judgment is just. If the tablets of the Chaldean Genesis are 
parts of a greater work, they contain a theogony and cosmogony of essential value 
for our knowledge of the development of religious ideas and for the history of 
comparative religion. But they cannot be mentioned in the same breath with 
Hesiod, neither can the epic tales bear a literary comparison with the heroic poems 
of Greece and Borne, nor with the Hebrew stories of the deeds of their foreiather 
which are so elevated and so full of genuine touches of nature. It is the Lyric 
alone which approaches the like productions of other ancient peoples. 
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Two things must be remembered ; first, the mutilated condition of our rec- 
ords, and secondly, our imperfect imderstanding of even these fragmentary artistic 
productions. 

To speak of those which are fairly complete and in the main understood, the 
incantations, astrological and omen tablets have very slight literary value. A 
lofty strain characterizes some of the hymns, and the penitential psalms often 
exhibit a deep religious feeling. But the Babylonians had a notable talent for 
story-telling. The description of the contest between IStar and GristulDar is ani- 
mated. The goddess flatters him, and seeks to bind him to her as her spouse. 
He rebuffs her, pointing to the multitudes she has ruined by her fornications. 
She flees, insulted, to her father Anu, and they send against the hero a monster, 
which he slays. The story of her journey to the lower world is striking and 
graphic, the description of the place itself picturesque and " the house of dark- 
ness, the seat of the fearful Irkalla, the house which, if one enters, he never 
leaves, for the path leads back no more — the place where dust is their food and 
mire their meat, where they see no light but abide in darkness, where like birds 
they are wrapped in feathers, and dust covers bars and doors." The conversation 
with the porter, who strips the goddess of garments and ornaments, has an epic 
breadth and dignity. In the Deluge-legends, there are good descriptions, though 
the author has failed to picture the horror of the catastrophe, but a certain dry 
humor pervades the account of the council of the gods. Bel is in disgrace for his 
unreasoning act of indiscriminate destruction ; he finally is calmed, and behaves 
himself politely, even leading forth the rescued family. The picture is graphic 
where the gods rush to Ann's heaven before the rising waters and cower down 
before the lattice like dogs in their kennels, and again where they breathe in the 
sweet savor of the sacrifice, and gather like flies around the altar. These are 
not sublime pictures, but the naive wit shows the genuine story-teller. 

We risk nothing in such a judgment as this : In contents and form the Baby- 
lonian literature is far behind the classic, the Indian, the Arabic, the Persian, and 
the old Hebrew. It surpasses, in several respects, the Egyptian, and stands far 
above the Old-Eranic Avesta. In no sense, however, can it be called monoto- 
nous, judging from the variety of our scanty remains alone. 

The Assyrians seem to have done little else than copy the productions of the 
Babylonians, yet we are not warranted in denying them all originality. There 
are traces of Assyrian poesy, and we must not forget the numerous historical 
texts which, while generally monotonous and dry, have religious introductions in 
a more ornate style and of greater dignity of speech. From the time of Sargon II., 
progress in the art of historical composition is noticeable. The description of the 
battle of Halule and of the naval expedition to the Elamitic coast, in the military 
records of Sennacherib, deserve special mention. Under ASurbanipal we reach 
the point of highest literary development, and the accounts of the appearance of 
iStar to that monarch, of the conquest of Babel and of the march to Arabia, are 
vivid and animated. 

The Assyrians stood in much the same literary relation to the Babylonians as 
the Bomans to the Greeks. Warlike and practical, they sought to found a mighty 
state. History was to them of more importance than the creations of fancy. 
Even the literary spirit that awoke later, may have had its origin rather in an 
interest for the old religious and national traditions than in a fondness for poesy. 
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The Assyrians seem to have been more inclined to what might then be called 
science, though here, too, they learned from the Babylonians. The reputation of 
the latter in antiquity as patrons of science is well known. Kallisthenes sent 
Aristotle, from Babel, a list of observations reaching, by the most moderate esti- 
mate, to 2234 B. C. The number of eclipses mentioned on tablets carry us back 
much farther. The Zikurat, in Assyria at least, were used as observatories. It 
has been conjectured that the Babylonians possessed a sort of telescope, but this is 
improbable. They named the signs of the Zodiac, and knew five of the planets, 
they observed the comets, the motions of Venus, the position of the Pole star and 
perhaps also sun-spots. Their explanation of many phenomena was often of 
course quite artless. Their system of time division was complete, the solar hour 
and the clepsydra being their inventions. Their lunar year of twelve months was 
rectifled by intercalary months, most commonly by the second Adam (ar^u mabru 
Sa adaru, or arab addaru arku); there was beside a second Nisannu and UMlu. 
They had made considerable progress in mathematics, using a sexagesimal and 
sometimes a centesimal system. Yet we cannot dignify these studies by the name 
of true science. Their main purpose was to learn the future and the will of the 
gods. Mathematics was the handmaid of magic. Astromony was subordinate, 
astrology supreme. Every celestial phenomenon was connected with simultaneous 
events on earth, which were to be expected again with the same aspect of the 
heavens. It must be observed, however, that among the sea-coast people, the needs 
of navigation may have necessitated an exact observation of the heavenly bodies. 
But it is difficult to determine what share the old Chaldeans may have had in the 
origin of primitive science. It is certain that all the technical expressions of 
mathematics are in a non-Semitic language ; yet, admitting that the Semites bor- 
rowed, they unquestionably worked over and augmented their acquisition. 

Their medical science was little better than a system of magic, charms and 
spells, it was inferior to the art as practiced in Eg3fpt and Vedic India. 

It is not without some exaggeration that one speaks of writings on natural 
history, geography and grammar. We possess lists of words, synonyms and 
names of the most varied objects, composed for the most part in different lan- 
guages or dialects, having the apparent purpose of aiding in the understanding of 
old texts or in the learning of various languages. It has been thought that we 
possess examples of regular grammatical analyses. 

Many of these texts may have been composed for the use and assistance of 
the administrators of the widely extended empire. There are two classes of texts, 
however, which have a decidedly scientific character. The first consist of lists of 
natural objects, like plants and animals, arranged according to species in such a 
way as to evince no mean powers of observation. Higher still stand the gram- 
matical tables which in their classification of declensions and conjugations, in 
their arrangement of words according to roots, shows an insight into the spirit of 
language which no other ancient nation, not even the Egyptians, possessed, and 
proves them the forerunners in a field into which Greeks, Indians, and Arabians 
much later entered. 

All these literary and scientific treasmres were early written upon clay tablets, 
and in Babylonia laid away in temples under the auspices of priestly schools, 
kings and private persons as well deeming it a pious duty to endow and enrich 
these collections. In Assyria, kings alone founded and maintained libraries. 
There are reasons for believing that each Babylonian library had a literary char- 
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acter peculiar to itself. The copies in the immense collections of the Assyrian 
kings are gathered from various libraries. The so-called Epos, and perhaps Istar's 
Descent to Hades, from Uruk ; the creation legend from Kuta ; the mathematical 
tables from Larsa ; the astronomical tables from Agane. We possess nothing, 
however, from the libraries of the other important Babylonian cities. The Assyr- 
ian libraries were later and of a more miscellaneous character. The oldest was at 
Assur. This has been almost entirely destroyed. From Asurnajirpal to Sargon II. , 
the one at Kala^ was the object of the royal care. Sennacherib transferred this to 
Nineveh, where it was in later times greatly enriched by Asurbanipal, under 
whom Assyrian literature seemed about to come forth from its long-time obscu- 
rity, and to unfold into an independent life ; but the fall of the empire was at 
hand, and this fruitful promise was unfulfilled. 
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The idolatries practiced by the nations that surrounded Israel proved, as we 
know, an irresistible temptation to the abandonment of the pure and spiritual 
worship of Jehovah. His service was continually invaded and superseded by sen- 
suous and debasing idolatries. The popular tendency to sensuousness exhibited 
itself in the use of images even for Jehovah himself. Such representations were 
distinctly forbidden in the Mosaic law, were utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
Jehovah's worship, and were most earnestly denounced by the prophets as 
equally detestable with the idols set i)p in honor of strange divinities. In the fol- 
lowing group of words it will be convenient to consider not merely the terms by 
which idolatrous images were characterized, but to some extent also the gods 
whom they represented, and for whom Israel forsook its own religion. 

'aven vanity, iniquity. 

Isaiah (66:3) says, " He that bumeth frankincense is as he that blesseth an 
'avSn." Hosea (4:7; 5:8; 10:5) having in mind the golden calf that Jeroboam 
set up at Beth-el, " house of God," 1 Kgs. 12:29, regards the place as no longer 
worthy of this exalted name, and transforms it into Beth-aven, " house of the idol." 
These are the only instances wherein this word, commonly denoting vanity, iniq- 
uity (see Old Testament Student, Dec. 1888, p. 144), designates the idol itself. 
The transition from the thought of abstract evil considered as vanity, emptiness, 
to idols — evil in its most concrete manifestations — was easy and natural, since 
those who trusted in them were deceived and disappointed. 

'eymah horror. 

This word is commonly used in the sense of fear, dread, horror, Gen. 15:12, 
Ex. 15:16, Ps. 55:4(5). But Jeremiah employs it in a single instance, 50:38, of 
idols. Prophesying the destruction of the pride and glory of Babylon, he says, " It 
is a land full of graven images, and they [the inhabitants thereof] are mad upon 



